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FOREWORD 


THE RoGer Conant Co-oPERATIVE Bank gratefully acknowl- 
edges its indebtedness to FRANK A. GARDNER, M.D., President 
of The Old Planters Society, and Vice-President of the Roger 
Conant Family Association, for this story of the man who was 
leader of the first settlers of this city. Dr. Gardner has made a life 
study of the history of the early settlement of Salem and freely 
quotes his authority for the opinions expressed. 


When this Bank was chartered in 1894, the men who formed 
its organization felt that in adopting the name of the sturdy and 
prudent Roger Conant for the name of the Bank, they would 
help preserve for posterity the value of the principles of perser- 
verance, integrity and thrift so nobly exemplified in the life and 
character of that hardy leader to whom the city, and indeed the 
early colonizing movement is so greatly indebted 


In furtherance of preserving this great man’s example THE 
RoGER CoNnANT CO-OPERATIVE BANK is indeed 
happy in presenting to its shareholders and 
friends this biography of the man for 
whom the Bank is named. 


CopyRIGHT 1925 
RoGER CONANT Co-OPERATIVE BANK 


ROGER CONANT 


SALEM, 1626 
Rs Conan T is justly called the founder ofthecity ofSalem, 


Massachusetts. He selected the site as a favorable place 

for settlement when the Cape Ann location at Stage Point, 
Gloucester, was abandoned in 1626;andby his courage and deter- 
mination finally persuaded others of the Dorchester (England) 
men who had been with him at the Cape, to take up residence 
with him at the the new location. He was the youngest son of 
eight children of Richard and Agnes (Clarke) Conant, “who 
were esteemed for their exemplary piety”’ and who “evidently 
instilled into him the principles for which they themselves were 
noted, for during his whole life he bore a character of strict in- 
tegrity and devotion to principles.” He was baptized in All 
Saints Church in the parish of East Budleigh, Devonshire, April 
9, 1592. His father was one of the leading men of the town, a 
church warden, as his father was before him. His mother’s 
father was the leading merchant of Clayton,aneighboring parish. 
It is a published tradition in the family, that as a boy young 
Roger met Sir Walter Raleigh and this meeting is the subject of 
the accompanying reproduction of a painting owned by Mr. 
Samuel Morris Conant. Roger Conant married Sarah Horton in 
November, 1618, in London, and he was a citizen there until 
he came to New England about 1622. His brother Christopher 
was a passenger in the “Ann’”’, and Roger probably was also in 
that ship. In the allotment of land to the passengers of the“¢Ann”’ 
ten acres were set apart for “Mr. Oldham and those who joyned, 
with him.” Mr. Oldham’s people were “particulars” (people who 
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came at their own charge) and Roger Conant with his wife and 
son Caleb were probably in this group. In March 1624 the ship 
“Charity” arrived at Plymouth, bringing as one of her passen- 
gers the Reverend John Lyford, who was sent at the company’s 
expense. Oldham and Lyford became closely associated and in- 
trigued against the colonists. Vhey were expelled as a result of 
this in July, 1624. They removed to Nantasket. Conant did not 
like the principles of rigid separation held at Plymouth and soon 
afterward voluntarily joined them. While at Nantasket he prob- 
ably made use of what is now Governor’s Island in Boston 
harbor as that was called Conant’s Island in the Massachusetts 
Bay Records, under date of July 5, 1631. In the following year 
it was granted to Governor Winthrop for life and was to be called 
the “Governor’s Garden.” 


CAPE ANN 


In 1622 there was published in England, “A Brief Relation 
of the Discovery and Plantation of New England.” This was 
dedicated to Prince Charles and formulated a “platform of the 
government, and division of the territories in general. This 
Foundation being so certain, there is no reason for us to vary 
from it, and therefor we have resolved to build our edifices upon 
it. So as we purpose to commit the management of our whole 
affairs there in general, unto a governor, to be assisted by the ad- 
vice and council of so many of the patentees as shall be there 
resident, together with the officers of the state.” 

Captain John Smith,inhis General Historye, publishedin 1624, 
shows a map with New England divided among “twenty pat- 
entees, that divided my map into twenty parts and cast lots for 
their share.” Thornton writes: “The council’s transaction being 
thus ratified by the crown, the several patentees of the territory 
in New England became each a lord protector of his portion, 
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with an absolute title thereto, cloathed with all the powers of the 
government, originally in the king, and by him invested in them. 
Thus was derived the title and authority of Lord Sheffield in the 
exercise of which he issued the charter for Cape Anne, under 
which the colony was founded in 1624, which is now expanded 
into the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” In 1623, Edward 
Winslow was sent by the Pilgrims at Plymouth to England, to 
report about the colony and procure supplies. He conferred in 
London with Mr. Robert Cushman, and these two men aroused 
an interest in affairs of this side of the ocean. Among those who 
were particularly attracted, were the Rev. John White of Dor- 
chester, England, father of the Cape Ann Colony, and Lord 
Sheffield, already mentioned, a prominent member of the Council 
for New England. A charter was granted by the latter, January 
I, 1623, to Robert Cushman and Edward Winslow and a cer- 
tain tract of land given them “in a knowne place there commonly 
called Cape Anne” with various specified grants and privileges. 
‘The Dorchester Company with a capital of £3,000 was formed, 
largely through the efforts of Rev. John White and they came 
over inthe winter of 1623-4,or the early spring of the latter year 
and established a settlement at Stage Point, in what is now Glou- 
cester. Thomas Gardner had charge of the plantation and John 
Tilly of the fishing. Captain John Smith in his General Historye 
written in 1624, states: —“‘ There hath beene afishing this yeere 
upon the coast,about 50 English ships: and by Cape Anne, there 
isa plantation by the Dorchester men, which they hold of those of 
New Plimouth, who also by themselves have set up a fishing 
worke.”’ The soil was not suitable for successful cultivation and 
the plantation was not a success. In 1625, the Rev. John White 
invited Roger Conant, who had received strong recommenda- 
tion, to come from Nantasket “‘for the management and govern- 
ment of all their affairs at Cape Ann.” He was engaged by the 
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officers of the company and informed “that they had chosen him 
to be their governor in that place.” The validity of this title need 
not be discussed. ‘The fact that it was used by the officers of the . 
company proves how he was regarded by them. It will also be 
recalled, that in the ‘ Platform of the government” approved by 
the king, which constituted the rules for government, the man- 
agement of the whole affair on this side of the water, was to be 
committed to a “governor.” 

The conflict between the Plymouth people and the planters in 
regard to a fishing stage, which had been erected at Cape Ann 
by Plymouth men, was the most important event which occurred 
during his year of control at that place. A fishing stage had been 
erected there by Plymouth men in 1624 and one Hewes with his 
men, seeing that it was abandoned by its builders, made use of it 
in 1625. Captain Miles Standish, learning of this act of usurpa- 
tion, went to the cape, with his men. Hubbard states: —“ The 
dispute grew to be very hot, and high words passed between 
them which might have ended in blows, if not in blood and 
slaughter, had not the prudence and moderation of Roger Con- 
ant, at that time there present and Mr. Peirce’s interpositon, 
that lay just by with his ships, timely prevented.” Felt refers to 
the “judicious Conant” and states that: “¢as Cape Ann is in what 
has been long called Massachusetts and Roger Conant was Goy- 
ernor for the Dorchester merchants, then he may be truly said 
to have preceded both Messrs. Endicott and Winthrop in such 
office for a part of this commonwealth.” 


NAUMKEAG (SALEM) 1626 


Roger Conant became convinced after a year’s residence that 
a successful plantation could not be established there and he ac- 
cordingly searched along the shore for a more suitable location 
for a permanent settlement. This he found at the mouth of the 





Birthplace of Roger Conant : 
East Burleigh, Devonshire, England 
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Naumkeag river;—‘‘Secretly conceiving in his mind that in fol- 
owing times it might prove a receptacle for such as upon the 
account of religion would be willing to begin a foreign plantation 
in this part of the world, of which he gave some intimation to his 
friends in England. Wherefore, that reverend person, Mr. White, 
(under God one of the chief founders of the Massachusetts Col- 
ony in New England) being grieved in his spirit that so good a 
work should be suffered to fall to the ground, by the adventurers 
thus abruptly breaking off, did write to Mr. Conant not so to desert 
his business, faithfully promising that if himself with three others, 
(whom he knew to be honest and prudent men) viz., John 
Woodbury, John Balch and Peter Palfrey employed by the ad- 
venturers would stay at Naumkeag and give timely notice there- 
of, he would provide a patent for them and likewise send them 
whatever they should write for,either men or provisions or goods 
wherewith to trade with the Indians.” They agreed to stay on 
those terms but “began to recoil and repenting of their engage- 
ment to stay at Naumkeag, for fear of the Indians and other 
inconveniences, resolved rather to go to Virginia because Mr. 
Ly ford,their minister, upon a loving invitation was thither bound. 
But Mr. Conant as one inspired by some superior instinct, 
though never so earnestly pressed to go along with them, per- 
remptorily declared his mind to wait the Providence of God in that 
place, where now they were, yea though all the rest should forsake 
him; not doubting, as he said, but if they departed, he would soon 
have company. The other three observing his confident resolu- 
tion, at last concurred with him and soon after sent back John 
Woodbury for England to procure necessaries for a plantation. 
But that God who is ready to answer his people before they call, 
as he had filled the heart of that good man Mr. Conant, in New 
England with courage and resolution to abide fixed in his purpose, 
notwithstanding all opposition and persuasion he met with to the 
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contrary, had also inclined the hearts of several others in England 
to be at work about that same design.”’ The above quotations are 
from the historian Hubbard, a friend and contempory of Conant. 
Hubbard writes of the strange impression on the mind of Conant 
to remain in spite of all hazards and declares “the hand of the 
Lord hast done this.” 

The courageous little colony, with Conant at its head went to 
work at Salem, erected houses and tilled the soil, using fish for 
fertilizer. Conant made his position more secure by conferring 
with the Indians and receiving from them “free leave to build 
and plant,where he had taken up their lands,” (quoting the words 
of Humphrey Woodbury in a deposition.) He showed equal 
caution in choosing a location on the southern side of the Naum- 
keag River to avoid complications which might have arisen in 
regard to the Mason claims. While they were struggling here, 
greater plans were developing in England. The foundation had 
been laid; the possibility of a successful settlement demonstrated, 
and the Reverend Mr. White was thus enabled to interest many 
others in the noble effort to redeem his promise made to Conant 
and his men. 


ENDICOTT MIGRATION—1628 


In March, 1627, the Council, established at Plymouth, (Eng- 
land), “for the planting, ruling, ordering and governing of New 
England, sold unto some knights and gentlemen about Dor- 
chester, viz., Sir Henry Roswell, Sir John Young, Knights; 
Thomas Southcoat, John Humphrey, John Endicott and Simon 
Whetcomb, Gent:” that part of New England, three miles north 
of the Merrimack and three miles south of the Charles River 
in “the bottom of Massachusetts Bay.’? Ihe men above men- 
tioned united to form the “Company of the Massachusetts 
Bay.” Mr. Craddock was chosen Governor in England and John 
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Endicott was sent in command of the company to these shores. 
He sailed from Weymouth, June 30, 1628 in the ship Abigail 
and arrived at Salem, September 6, 1628. In his first letter to 
the home government of the company, dated September 1 3th, he 
stated that uniting his own men with those formerly planted in 
the country into one body, they made up in all not much over 
50 or 60 persons. Richard Brackenbury, who came with Endi- 
cott, showed the sequence and interdependence of the settlement 
under Conant and that under Endicott, in the following deposi- 
tion; —‘‘ Having waited upon Mr. Endicott, when he attended 
the company of the Massachusetts Patentees when they kept 
their court in Cornewall Street in London, I understand this 
Company of London having bought out the right of the Dor- 
chester merchants in New England,that Mr. Endicott had power 
to take possession of theire right in New England.” A letter 
written April 17, 1629 contained instructions to Governor 
Endicott, showing conclusively that the company recognized the 
rights and claims of Roger Conant and his planter associates, as 
follows: —“* We have ordered that the body of the government 
there shall consist of thirteen persons, we are content the old 
planters that are now there within our Plantation and limits 
thereof,shall choose two of the discreetest and judicial men from 
amongst themselves to be of the government, that they may see 
we are not wanting to give them fitting respect, in that we would 
have their consent (if it may be)in making constitution for gov- 
ernment. . . . and that it may appear, as well to all the world, 
as to the old planters themselves, that we seek not to make them 
slaves, (as it seems by your letter some of them think themselves 
to become by means of our patent) we are content they shall be 
partakers of such privileges as we, from his Majesty’s especial 
grace, with great cost, favor of personages of note, and much 
labor, have obtained; and that they shall be incorporated into the 
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Meeting of Roger Conant with 
Sir Walter Raleigh 


Society, and enjoy not only these lands which formerly they have 
named, but such further proportion as by advice and judgment 
of yourselves, and the rest of the Council, shall be thought fit for 
them, or any of them. And besides, it is still our purpose that 
they shall have some benefit by the common stock, as was by 
your first commission directed and appointed.’ Tine, were given 
special rates in the purchase of stock and the privilege of paying 
for it in beaver. They were also allowed to plant tobacco (which 
they had raised before Endicott came) which was forbidden to 
all others. 


THIRD COMPANY TO SALEM 1629 


The large migration under the leadership of the Reverend 
Francis Higginson and the Reverend Samuel Skelton arrived 
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was changed from Naumkeag to Salem, and the Rev. John 
White tells us that it was done “upon a faire ground, in remem- 
brance of a peace settled upon a conference at a general meeting 
between them and their neighbors, after expectance of some 
dangerous jar.” ‘I’hornton states that they ‘were all combyned 
together into one body politique under the same Governor, a 
consummation of the labors of Conant and White entitling them 
to our everlasting gratitude.” “he author quotes from an earlier 
paper by him;—‘ The genuineness and success of this ‘combin- 
ation’ isevidenced by theearly recorde of the colony. In the records 
of a general court held at Boston, May 9g, 1632, the two men 
appointed for Salem ‘about raising a publique stock’ were Mr. 
Conant and Peter Palfrey. In the records of Salem under date of 
I1-11-1635, we read that a grant of land was made by John 
Endicott, Roger Conant, Thomas Gardner, Jeffrey Massey and 
Edmund Batter. Significant names—’Thomas Gardner, Roger 
Conant and John Endicott, the first three men who were in 
charge of plantations; at Cape Ann and Salem in what developed 
into the Massachusetts Bay Colony.” Roger Conant was prom- 
inent in the affairs of the town and colony throughout his long 
life." He promised four bushels of corn to Deputy Governor 
Thomas Dudley, May 18, 1631. He served as deputy to the 
General Court, in May, 1634 and was one of the assistants of 
the court at Salem, in May, 1637. He was appointed town sur- 
veyor of Salem, 27-3-1636, and very frequently was called upon 
to lay out lots and testify in regard to boundaries between towns 
and private holdings. He was called upon to serve on trial and 
grand juries and many times served as foreman. In 1635, a 
thousand acres at the head of Bass River was divided between 
Roger Conant and four other old planters. His grant was on the 
easterly side of Cabot Street, in Beverly, near what is now called 
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Katiredne’ S sa. the pettherly paentiens Rene Herrick’s 
Brook. 


BASS RIVER (BEVERLY) 


He erected his house there, about opposite the house of 
another of the grantees—John Balch—whose house is still stand- 
ing. He engaged for a time in the fur trade in company with Peter 
Palfrey and Nathaniel Pickman,as shown in the Quarterly Court 
Records of 27-g-1655,in which they appeared as plaintiffs against 
Francis Johnson for a “parcel of beaver.” A petition dated 
9-3-1659, with 41 signers headed by Roger Conant, was pre- 
sented to the General Court, setting forth—‘That whereas we 
your petitioners (being upwards of Sixty families) by our incon- 
veniency of meeting publiquely upon Lord’s dayes at Salem 
Towne, (it being very troublesome and dangerous to transport 
ourselves and families winter and summer over the ferry) where- 
as we have had Some years since Liberty from the Towne and 
and Church of Salem (who we thanke them were sensible of our 
burden) to erect a meeting house and call a minister among us, 
se promising to free us from Such charges as those at Towne; 

. your petitioners feareing if not forseeing that we cannot 
in ‘all likelyhood be able Long to Continew in this way, “‘crave”’ 
that we may be a towneship or villedg of and by ourselves and 
be enabled to carry on the publiq charges requisite to a public 
gospell ministry which ells we cannot expect to be ever settled 
amongst us.” The petition also included a repetition of a former 
request for a “‘trayne-band”’. When that part of old Salem east 
of the river on the Cape Ann side was set off as a separate town- 
ship in 1668, Roger Conant earnestly desired to have it named 
Budleigh after his old home in England but the name Beverly 
was chosen. The Massachusetts Bay Records, under date of 
June 8, 1671, read as follows; — “In answer to the petition of 
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Roger Conant, a very auntient planter, the court judgeth meet 
to grant the petitioner two hundred acres of land where it is to be 
found free from any former grant.” ‘The exact bounds are found 
under date of May 28, 1679, ‘In the wilderness on the eastern 
side of the Merrimack River.” He also had a lot on the easterly 
shore of Collins Cove in Salem on what is now Fort Avenue. 
Interesting light is thrown upon his history by statements in two 
of his petitions made in 1671. One contains these words; ‘I 
being the first man that had house in Salem;” and on the other 
dated June 4th, a week later, began as follows; ‘*’ The humble 
petition of Roger Conant, planter in New England these 48 
years and 3 months; who was the first (and I think may safely 
say the very first) under God that was in this wilderness, an in- 
strument though a weak one, of foundering and furthering this 
colony—whose eyes have seen the first stones laid in the found- 
ation thereof and now to see the unparalleled growth thereof 
through the great blessing of God”’. 

Roger Conant died November 19, 1679, his wife having died 
a few years before him. His will is preserved and is a document 
of great interest. 

Contemporaries and historians unite in saying that Roger 
Conant wasthe man ofthe hour. Rev. William Hubbard called him 
a religious, sober and prudent gentleman. He was possessed of 
great firmness of character but was mild and conciliatory. His 
character is appropriately typified in the statue which adorns 
Washington Square, Salem, which was presented to the city by the 
Roger Conant Family Association. Standing boldy erect, witha 
determined grip on the scrub oak; holding on, in the face of ad- 
verse winds which threaten to dislodge him, he nevertheless 
STANDS AND CONQUERS, and “all may find in his noble 
bearing and expression of lofty purpose, an inspiration to do 
and dare.” 
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